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ABSTRACT 



This study investigated the dace of personal and 
background factors in attitudes of married women toward married 
women’s employment. The interview schedule, including an attitude 
inventory devised by the researcher, was administered to a sample of 
236 women in northeastern Missouri. Significant relationships were 
found between attitudes and these variables: employment experience, 
educational level; family income, perception of husband's attitude 
and children’s feelings, and occupational status. No relationship to 
age, family status, place of residence, satisfaction from housework, 
evaluation of family income, or satisfaction with volunteer service, 
was found. Groups who viewed women's employment favorably were those 
who had worked since marriage; had some college or vocational 
training; had family incomes of $10,000 or more; perceived husbands, 
children, and Deers as approving of their employment; and were 
employed in higher status occupations. Several implications were 
derived for continuing educators and employment personnel. (LY) 
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AikifKACT 



A major the.,i« of this investigation is that married women 
hold certain attitudes toward nraried women's employment, and that those 
attitudes are related to the interaction oi' cultural, social, and 



personal factors. 

Significant relationships wore found to exist between attitudes 
and those variables: employment history, level of education, family 

income, perception of husband's attitude, perception of children's 
feelings , perception of peers’ ie clings, and occupational classification, 
ilo relations wore found between attitude and those vaxlables: age, 

satisfaction derived from houcovork, family status, place of residence, 
satisfaction with family income, and satisfaction with volunteer service. 

Idx-e positive attitudes toward manned women’s employment 
•./el's hold by those who (a) had worked since marriage, especially those 
who wore employed at the tine tho study was made; (b) hod family incomes 
of -ill, OOO or moicj jtcrceiYod husband’s, children* s, oix) i>oor;;' feelings 
as iproying of married women* working; and (<;) wore employed in 
professional, managerial, cl n ricol, rales, and craftsmen Job;;. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Increasingly, women are entering into employment outside the 
home. Economic growth of the nation and its corresponding rise in the 
standard of living have created a need for women in paid employment; 
working conditions have expanded the number of Jobs available and 
acceptable to women, and the social milieu has become more favorable 
to women’s employment. Concurrently, woman has acquired more education 
and specialized training; families have become smaller; the amount of 
time required to adequately maintain the household has decreased. 

These conditions have served both to motivate and facilitiate 
the married woman's entry into paid employment. Many barriers that 
previously existed have been removed through time, and her own needs 
and desires, conscious and unconscious, have made paid employment more 
attractive. 

However, it v r ould be an oversimplification to state that the 
married woman now has free access to the labor market. Restraints are 
imposed by employers' attitudes, lack of job availability, absence of 
suitable child care services, her own educational deficiencies, and 
her family’s needs and value systems. Further, it is believed that 
for many the choice of paid employment does not exist because of 
attitudes which they hold. Despite any personal, social, or economic 
factors that might tend to draw the married women into paid 
employment, her own attitudes about employment may have deterrent 

1 
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effects or could even cause her to have negative reelings about herself 
if it becomes necessary for her to enter the labor force. 

This study investigates the attitudes that married women hold 
toward married women’s employment and seeks to determine the 
relationship of certain personal, economic, and social-psychological 
factors to these attitudes. 



THE PROBJJ1-; 

V.Tiat attitudes do married women hold toward married women 1 s 
employment, and which of the factors being investigated are related to 
these attitudes? 

Hypotheses 

Specifically, those hypotheses will be tested: 

1. H q : There is no relationship between the married woman' s 

age and attitude toward married women's employment. 

H^: There is a relationship between the married woman's 

age and attitude toward married women's employment. 

\\ fj i There is no relo Lionnhip between the married woman's 
employment history and attitude toward married women's employment. 

1!^: There is n relationship between the married woman's 

employment history and attitude toward married women's employment. 

3 . H q : There is no relationship between the married woman's 

level of education and her attitude toward married women's employment. 

H^: There is a relationship betv/een the married woman* s 

level of education and her attitude toward married women's employment. 
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4. H q s There is no relationship between the married woman's 
family status and attitude toward married women's employment 

I'hore is a relationship between the married woman's 
family status and attitude toward married women' a employment. 

5. H Q : There is no relationship between tho married woman's 

place oi' residence and attitude towaxxi married women's employment. 

H^: There is a relationship between tho married woman's 

place of residence and attitude toward married women' s employment. 

6. 1I q j There is no relationship between the married woman's 
family income and attitude toward married women's employment. 

H-^i Thore is a relationship between the married woman's 
family income and attitude toward maxried women's employment. 

1I 0 J There is no i*elationship between the married woman' s 
satisfaction dex-ived fx-om housework and attitude toward married 
women's employment. 

H-^: There is a relationship between the married woman's 

satisfaction derived from housework and attitude toward married 
women's employment. 

Il o : There is no relationship between the morried woman's 

satisfaction with family incomo and attitude towaxxl max’riod women's 
employment. 

There is a relationship between the married woman's 
satisfaction with family income and attitude toward married women's 
employment. 

9. H q : There is no relationship between the marided woman' s 

satisfaction with volunteer sexrvice and attitude toward married women's 
employment. 
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There is a relationship hetween the married woman' s 
satisfaction with volunteer service and attitude toward married women's 
employment. 

10. H q : There is no relationship between the married woman's 

perception of husband's attitude about wife's employment and her 
attitude toward married women's employment. 

H 1 : There is a relationship between the married woman's 

perception of husband's attitude about wife's employment and her 
attitude toward married women's employment. 

11. H q : There is no relationship between the married woman's 

perception of children's feelings regarding mother's employment and 
attitude toward married women’s employment. 

There i3 a relationship between the married woman* s 
perception of children's feelings regarding mother's employment and 
attitude toward married women's employment. 

12. H q : There is no relationship between the married woman's 

perception of peer group's feelings regarding married women's 
employment and her attitude toward married women's employment. 

11^: There is a relationship between the married woman's 

perception of peer group's feelings regaiding married women's 
employment and her attitude toward married women’s employment. 

13 . H q : There is no relationship between the married woman's 

occupational status and attitude toward married women’s employment. 

H-^: There is a relationship between the married woman's 

occupational status and attitude toward married women's employment. 
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TUDOR!??! CA A THAI M ,'ORK 



A; us a screen through ulrich stimuli must pass, altitudes 
influence Lire response that is elicited by that stimulus or stimulus 
class. The range of possible attitudes toward soino thing — person or 
persons, social issue, or object is broad; that is, there is obviously 
e v.dde variation in the attitudes people hold toward any given stimulus. 
Viewed on a continuum scale on attitude on any given stimulus could loll 
anywhere i‘roin strongly negative to strongly positive. 

These attitudes are i'ormed by the individual out of his o; m 
world of experience, both personal and environmental, including such 
lac tors as basic strivings, aptitudes and skills, sex, family social- 
ization, pest experiences, peers, education, income, occupation, mass 
media, technology, religion, social call, age, etc. 

These beliefs, feelings, and reaction tendencies which v.*e call 
attitudes pla v a crucial role in individual behavior. Therefore, it is 
meaningful and fruitful to extend the knowledge about attitudes, in 
general and with regaxd to specific issues, if we are to understand 
social phenomena . 

A major thesis of this paper is that married women hold certain 
attitudes toward married women’s working outside the home, and that 
these attitudes are related to the interaction of cultural, social, and 
personal factors. 

This researcher did not attempt to compile and test an 
exhaustive list of all possible factors which might relate to the 
wife’s attitude, but selected those which v?ere believed to be most 
strongly related to currently held attitude. 
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in this study the married women's attitude toward married 
women's employment is the dependent variable. Independent variables 
singled out for investigation may be grouped into three categories: 
personal, economic, and socio-psychological. The following model was 
developed to illustrate the relationship of those variables: 




Figure 1 

Relationship of Selected Factors to Attitude 



Finally it is assumed that such knowledge, when applied, will 
contribute to a better understanding of the married women' s needs as 
related to employment. 
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Defini tions 

It will claril'y this discussion if certain definitions are 
provided hei’e. 

Attitude is an enduring system of cognitions, feelings, and 
reaction tendencies through which the individual evaluates, or responds 
to, a stimulus or stimulus classj a predisposition to respond in a 
particular way toward a specified class of objects. 

Personal Factors refers to those characteristics pertaining to 
an individual. Personal factors included in the study are: 

1. Ago of respondent. 

2. Employment history — whether respondent has evor been 
in the labor force, and the location of this experience in her life 
cycle. 

3. Level of education— amount of formal education achieved. 
h. Family status — whether or not there 9re children residing 

in the home. 

Economic Factors are those events or influences related to the 
no hi wi'action of material needs. Economic factors included in this 
investigation ait.*: 

1. 1'J.oco of residence — rural, small town, suburban, or urban. 

2 . Family Income — money available to the family for living 
expenses . 

Socio-Psychological Factors refers to those events which, 
through interpersonal and intergroup relations, influence behavior. 
Socio-Psychological factors included in this investigation are: 

1. Satisfaction derived from housework-sense of achievement, 




competence, and contribution derived from performance of housework. 



<r v^V 
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2 . Satisfaction with family income — wife's satisfaction with 
the family income and standard of living. 

3. Satisfaction with volunteer service — sense of achievement, 
competence, and contribution derived from performance of community 
service activities, performed voluntarily’ and without pay’. 

4. Perception of husband's feelings regarding wife's employ- 
ment — respondent's beliefs about husband’s attitude toward his wife' 3 
employment . 

3 . Perception of children's feelings regarding maternal 
employment — respondent's beliefs about children's attitudes toward 
mother's employment. 

6. Perception of peer group's feelings regarding married 
women's employment — respondent's beliefs concerning friends', 
community's attitudes tov.'ord married women engaging in paid employment. 

7 . Occupational status — ststus ascribed to various occupations 
by society. Occupations classified as professional, managerial, 
olericol, sales workers, craftsmen, operatives, private household 
worker's, and service workers. Further definition of these 
classifications may be found in the Appendix. 



Assumptions 

A basic assumption underlying this investigation is that an 

% 

individual’s attitude toward a task is a major factor in that 
individual’s behavior in the performance of that task; also, that Ms 
attitude tower'd a task will have some effect upon Ms self-image if he 
engages in the performance of that task. This, in turn, will likely 
effect his performance in other roles: spouse, parent, friend, and 

member of the larger society. . 
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It is further assumed that a majority of married women, at some 
point in their lives, vri.ll be a part of the labor force. Hence, more 
information is needed about the attitudes of this population toward 
their engaging in the role or task of paid employment. Coupled with 
this is a need for knowledge of the factors that are — and those that 
are not— related to these attitudes. 

Finally it is assumed that such knowledge, when applied, will 
contribute to a better understanding of the married woman’s needs as 
related to employment. 



CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The twentieth century has drastically changed women’s social 
position in the United States. When production shifted i'rom the homo 
oo the factory, a phenomenon of the nineteenth centuiy, it was the men 
who followed. But as the need Tor more labor grew, womanpower was a 
resource which employers tapped to Till the need at a wage they were 
willing to pay. 

In 1900 women accounted Tor only 18 pcrcene, of the labor Torco 
Torty years later, about 2? percent. During World War II the 
proportion climbed to a high ol 36 percent, dropped to 28 percent as 
the veterans returned, and then started a steady climb which still 
continues. ^ 

One of the most important lectors in the growth of the women 
labor force has been the increasing tendency of married women to go to 
work. The attitude that "woman* s place is in the home" has 
liberalised to the extent that in March, 1967, nearly 3 out of 5 women 
workers were married — a remarkable change from 1940, when only 30 
percent were married. 



nj . S. Department of Lsbor, Wage and Labor Standards 
Administration, Women's Bureau, ’Women* s Bureau Bulletin 294, 1969 
Handbook on Women Workers, (Washington: Government Printing Office, 

1969), p. 9. 
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The number of married women in the labor force increased by almost 

2 

twelve million in this 27 year period— a rise of 279 percent. 

Not only has the number and ratio of married women workers 
increased sharply, but an accompanying shift has been in the percentage 
of married women who ore employed. In 1940, 15 percent of all married 

O 

women were working; by 1967 the proportion had risen to 37 percent. 

WHY WOMEN WORK 



Economic Need 

Many reasons ore forwarded for the married woman 1 s partici- 
pation in the labor force. One obvious reason is for money. Nearly 
half of the women 18 to 64 years old who took jobs in 1963 reportedly 
went to work because of economic need. The proportion who indicated 
financial necessity as the reason for going to work was higher among 
manled women whose husbands earned less than 360 a week, and those 
who had children under 6 years of age. Of married women who stopped 
working that same year only a small percentage did so because they no 
longer needed to work.^ 

It is often the wife's earnings that raises the family's 
income from lovf- to middle-income levels. The Women's Bureau reported 
that in 1966 in the husband-wife families where the wife was also an 
earner median family income was 39*246 a year; in those families where 

2 Ibid., pp. 23, 24. 

^Ibid., p. 26. 

^U. S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau, "Why ’Women Work" 
(unpublished report, January, 1970). 
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the wife did not work median family income was $7,128. Only 5 percent 

of all husband-wife families hod incomes of less than $3,000 when the 

5 

wife was in the labor force j 15 percent, when she was not. Blood and 
Wolfe reported similar findings.^* 

honey appears to serve os a motivator in numerous ways. A wife 
may enter into employment to either maintain the family's income level, 
to attain a higher level, or to meet obligations which predated her 
employment. As reported by Hoffman, Sobol found that wives were mox-e 
likely to enter the labor force when their family incomes dropped from 

7 

a px’evious level than when they remained stable or increased. Weil 
hypothesized that women participate in the labor force, or plan to 
enter, when the family unit has debts, but found that this may be an 

g 

effect of, rather than a cause of, her participation. 

Sobol also reported that the woman who works for primarily 
financial reasons tends to be less educated than the woman who works 
for other reasons, and that she is more likely to be employed as an 
operative* Too, these women were found to be less committed to work, 
that is, they did not have long-range work plans. The assumption might 

/ 

tJ. fi. Lopurl.mmit of tabor, Women • a Bureau, "Working l/J.ven: 
Their Contribution to Family Income" (unpublished roport, November, 
1968 ). 

^Robert 0. Blood, Jr. and Donald M. Wolfe, Husbands and ’Wives 
(New York: The Free Press, I960), pp. 98, 99. 

7 

’Lois W. Hoffman, "Commitment to Work," in The Employed Mother 
In America , ed. F. Ivan Ney and Lois Uladis Hoffman (Chicago: Rand 

McNally & Co., 1963), p. 23. 

g 

Mildred W. Weil, "An Analysis of the Factors Influencing 
Married Women's Actual or Planned Work Participation," in American 
Sociological Review . Vol. XXVI (February, 1961), pp. 91-95. 
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be made thot the ns lure oi' the v:ork is basically unsatisfying. 

If a family stiives lor a higher level oi' living, the wile's 

employrc'v ■■ „ is seen as a means of moving in that direction, Kyrdall and 

Klein provide an insightful statement of this dimension, and suggested 

that added earnings provide such luxuries as higher education for the 

children, modern household equipment, holidays away from home, and 
10 

similar comforts. Hoffman suggested that money operates as a 
motivation for employment in less concrete ways, too. Because of the 
availability of jobs and because she may have worked previously, a 
woman's time has come to liave monetary meaning — that is, that her time 
represents potential wages. And, Hoffman added, because of the lack of 
significance attached to the domestic role she may feel that her contri- 
bution is smell, but that bringing home a paycheck seems to be a sign 
of comj>otence and o tangible contribution to the family. Interesting 
findings about money and marriage were reported by Blood and Wolfe. 
Whether the wife is satisfied with the family income depends on how 
it compares with her own frame of reference— her femily, peers, end 
her own expectations. The wile who is dissatisfied with the family’s 
economic resource:, has two main alternatives : she can put pressure on 

the husband to do better, or she can go to work herself, if the family 
finances wei-o greatly strained, her work may increase the family .'ncome 

9 

Marion G. Sobol, "Commitment to Work," in The ft.iplo.yed bother 
in America, ed. F. Ivan Nye and Lois Wladis Hoffman (Chicago! Rand 
McNally & Co., 1963). 

^Alva lyrdall and Viola Klein, Women’s Two Roles (London: 

Bout ledge and Kegen Paul, Ltd., 19 > 6 ), pp. 82-87. 

*^Lois K. K if man, "The Decision to Work," in The B.-iploaed 
Mother in America , op. cit., pp. 23-26. 
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so much that everyone feels better. If not, her work may irritate the 

12 

husband and strain the marriage. 

Non- Economic Needs 

Non-economic reasons are also factors in a wife's decision to 

work. V.’eil found that a woman will perform or plan to perform in both 

the traditional and career roles when (a) her husband's attitude toward 

her outside employment is positive; (b) she performed in an occupation 

before marriage which required high educational achievement or 

specialized training; (c) she continued to work after marriage; (d) she 

has achieved a high professional level or has had specialized training; 

(e) her husband accepts an obligation for child care and household 

chores; and (f) her children are of school age. This study reported 

that the availability of employment, high socio-economic background of 

the family, the wife's experience before marriage, farrdly debts, and 

plans for making major purchases apparently had little or no 

13 

relationship to planned or actual work participation. J 
Stero in Family Life Cycle 

The woman's stage in the family life cycle has been found to 
be on important predictor of her entering into the labor market. As 
changes occur in her life pattern, movement into and out of the labor 
force is one way that women respond to these changes. Basing the wife's 
wox'k status on the age of the youngest child, Orden and Bradburn found 
that during the child's infancy and early childhood relatively few of 




12 

Blood and Kolfe, op. cit. 
l3 Weil, loc. cit. 



the wives were employed. As the children became older, the propor- 
tionate number oi' employed women steadily increased, and when the 
younger child reached the upper hail' of ('rede school, the proportionate 
number oi women in the labor i’orce had reached a high oi 49 percent."^ 

Education 

Statistical dRta provides evidence that a direct relationship 
exists between educational attainment oi women, their labor force 
participation, and their earnings. College graduates are more likely 
to -work than women with less education, end ore more likely to hold 
professional jobs. Fifty-six percent of tho women college graduates in 
1966 were employed, and four-fifths of these held professional Jobs; 
less than half of those with high school diplomas were working, and 
only seven percent of them were in professional occupations. Host of 
this group were employed in clerical, service, and operative occu- 
pations.^^ Further, of all tho women working in 1966 those with five 
or more years of college had the iiighest median incomes# when grouped 
according to occupations, the highest median's wore paid to 
proi o.csiorwi L and technical workers.^ 

Prior Work faiiorionco 

For wives who aro ctirituilly working;, work experience prior lc 

^Susan R. Orden end Norman h. Bradbum, "forking fives end 
Ferriage Happiness, " in American Journal of Sociology . Vol. LXX1V 
(January, 1969), pp. 392-407. 

^Aj.S» Department of Labor, Nomen's Bureau, Job Horizons for 
College Women . Bulletin 288 (Washington* Government Pri n ting Offic e , 
1967), pp. 72-74. 

^^ 1969 Handbook on Women Workers , op. cit., pp. 13S-141. 
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marriage is not related to present employment or future work plans, 
but for non-working wives, Sobol states that work experience since 
marriage is the most important determinant of future work commitment.^ 
Presumably, work since marriage indicates the husband's approval of the 
wive' s working. 

Carriage Happiness 

Kumerous studies have explored relationships between working 

wives and marriage happiness. Blood and Wolfe found the average marital 

satisfactions scores of working end non-working wives to be similar. 

However, when the motivation factor of economic pressure was considered, 

different results emerged. Two categories of wives were equally 
19 

satisfied. Weil also found a correlation between both working wives 

and those planning to enter the labor fourco and a positive, supportive 

attitude of the nusband; among the working wives she found the husband's 

help with household chorea and care of children related to the wife's 

20 

participation in employment. Ordon and Bradburn found that among 
those women free to choose between the labor markot and homemaking there 
was no evidence to indicato that the labor market choice created a 
strain in the marriage for oilhor wife '-r husbotidj on the controry, both 
attain o higher boianco in their perooived lovols of tensions and satis- 
factions than they do if the wife chooses the home market. 21 

17 Ueil, loc. cit. 

18 

Sobol, op* cit* , p* 52* 

^Dlood and Wolfe, op. cit., p. 101. 

20 v:eil, loc. cit. 

2 *0nden and Bradburn, loc. cit. 
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In the previous chapter, attitudes were described as a screen 
through which a stimulus must pass, end it was suggested that the 
response elicited by the stimulus in influenced by the individual's 
attitude. 

Doob said that an attitude is an internal response which the 
21 

individual has learned. Krech, Crutchfield, and Bellachey wrote that 

as an individual develops, his cognitions, feelings, and action 

tendencies with rospect to various objects in his world become organized 
22 

inte enduring systems called attitudes. Rosenberg and Hovland began 

a discussion of attitudes by saying that they are typically defined as 

"predispositions to respond in a particular way toward o specified 

class of objects," they are not directly observable or measurable, but 

arc inferred from the way an individual reacts to a particular 
23 

stimulus* 

While each of the above descriptions reflect different 
orientations, fur ther reading in these works show agreement on the 
following points: attitudes are held by individuals; they are learned 

or acquired ard not inborn; they are (overt) responses to stimuli; 
they usually involve an emotional or evaluative reaction; they may be 

22 

Leonard K. Doob, Public Opinion and Propaganda (Hamden, 
Connecticut: A r chon Books, 1966), p. 3 §77 

y** 

-'David Krech, Richard Crutchfield, and Egerton Ballachoy, 
Individual in Society (Hew York: kcGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1962), 

p. 139. 

■^Hilton J. Rosenberg and Carl I. Hovland, "Cognitive, Affect- 
ive, and Behavioral Components of Attitudes." in Attitude Organization 
and Change . Tilton J. Rosenberg and others (New Hsven: Yale 

University Press, I960), p. 1. 
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either positive or negative; they are directed toward objects in the 
physical world, such as persons, social issues, art, philosophy, 
political affairs, etc.; they predispose the individual to make a 
certain (habitual) response, that is, they tend to be consistent and 
they cannot be directly observed. 

The nature and functions of attitudes as a system was discussed 
by Krech, Crutchfield, and Ballachey. Their summary is included here 
as it describes, in concise form, the ottitudo system. 

Tho actions of the individual arc governed to a 
largo extent by his attitudes. An attitude can bo 
defined as an enduring system of three components 
centering about a single object: the beliefs about tho 

object — the feeling component; and the disposition to 
take action with respect to the object— the action 
tendency component . 

The components of attitudes may dii'for in 
valenco and multi plexity . Valence refors to the degree 
of 1‘avorability or unfavorabili ty with respect to the 
object of the attitude. . . Hultiplexity refers to 
the variation in the number and kind of tho elements 
making up the components. . . the cognitive component 
of an attitude may include an exhaustive sot of beliefs 
about tho object; the feeling component may be a 
relatively simple and undifferentiated love for the 
object; and the action tendency component may be 
multiplex in that the individual is prepared to take 
many and varied sorts of protective acts toward the 
object. The available evidence suggests that there 
is a general trend toward consistency among tho 
components of attitudes in their valence and in their 
multiplexity. 

An individual's various attitudes may differ 
in the degree to which they are isolated from one 
another or ore interconnected with one another, host 
attitudes form clusters Vithothor attitudes. 



2 ) 




Krech, Crutchfield, and Ballachey, op. cit., pp. 146- 147. 



Studios Ox* attitudes related to married women's employment are 
lew. In 1957 » Glenn investigated attitudes of white women in a small 
Southern community. She found support for the hypothesis that social 
class, age, and education are independent of the subject's attitude 
toward the employment of married women under these conditions: when 

the husband disapproves, working in order to mako an early marriage 
possible, and working in order to be financially independent. The 
hypothesis that employment status is independent of the attitude of 
the subjocts was rejected. Greatest approval of married women's 
employment was given by respondents who did not have children at home. 

The Katolman and Barnett study, made nine years after Glenn's, 
dichotomized respondents into two groups: "traditional" and "modern," 

based on their oiionlntion toward work, and related this to cortain 
relevant variables. Those statistically significant relationships 
emerged: 

Subjocts with o traditional orientation were more likely to 
have thor.o characl.crinlient 

. • . I." not In i employed | 

. . . to liiivri worked tliivij or lowur years {illicit iimrrJngoj 

. . . to be Catholic rather than i’roteutonl; 

• • • to be AA years of age or under (provided the family 

income in 196A was $A ,000 or more); 

Hortense M. Glenn, "Attitudes of Women Regarding Gainful 
Employment of Married Women," Journal of Home Economics, Ho. 51 
(April, 1959) » pp. 2A7-252. 
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